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tropics, as in the temperate zone, will shift to its natural place on 
the shores of the sea and the banks of great rivers. The present 
possibilities of production on these lands are no index for the 
future, because science has not yet been applied to tropic agri- 
culture. If it is applied by these new populations, world com- 
merce will surge forward because of the production of commodi- 
ties that cannot be grown elsewhere and which are desired for daily 
use by the men of all climes. 



THE ALASKAN RANGE. 
A New Field for the Mountaineer. 

BY 

ALFRED H. BROOKS. 

The Pacific margin of North America preserves a northwesterly 
trend for a stretch of nearly 5,000 miles, along the west coast of 
Mexico, the United States, Canada, and a part of Alaska; then in 
latitude 6o° bends sharply to the southwest, as if to meet the north- 
eastern arm of Asia, thrust toward it in the peninsula marking the 
eastern terminus of Siberia. Parallel to this western coast of 
America, and forming a mountain barrier almost unbroken from 
Mexico to Alaska, runs a series of mountain ranges — the Sierra 
Madre of Mexico, the Sierra Nevada and Cascades in the United 
States, the Coast Range of British Columbia, and the St. Elias and 
Alaskan Ranges in Alaska. Like the coast-line, the latter two, 
which constitute the northern portion of this barrier, make an 
abrupt bend to the southwest, and stretch away toward Asia. If 
we in the same manner follow the other great mountain system of 
western North America, the Rocky Mountains, in its northwesterly 
course through Alaska, we find that on reaching the Polar Sea it, 
too, bends to the west toward Siberia. In fact, this is the con- 
tinental tendency, and is the topographic expression of far-reaching 
movements of the earth's crust. 

This turning-point of the geography of the continent can be 
regarded as a great hinge, on one side of which the direction is 
North American, and on the other Asiatic; in other words, the 
meeting-place of the Old World and the New. Along this hinge 
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line rises the magnificent Alaskan Range, which lifts its snowy 
crests far above the other heights of North America; and almost 




at the very axial point, towering 10,000 feet above the crest-line, 
stands the mighty dome of Mt. McKinley, the highest peak of our 
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continent — just as if Nature had placed this great monument to mark 
the spot where the Old and New World ranges meet. 

Twelve miles to the southwest Mt. Foraker rises to 17,000 feet, 
second in grandeur only to Mt. McKinley. These twin peaks, with 
three others of great height, which I have named Mts. Dall, Rus- 
sell, and Hayes, after explorers of this northland, help to define 
the crest-line of the Alaskan Range, the watershed between streams 
flowing into Bering Sea on the north and west, and those that find 
their outlet in the Pacific on the south. Along its western front 
the range falls off steeply to a smooth, treeless plateau; on its 
southern it sinks imperceptibly through a broad belt of rugged 
mountains to a great timbered lowland drained by the Sushitna, 




HE WHO WOULD MASTER UNATTAINED SUMMITS. 



one of Alaska's larger rivers, which pours its muddy, glacial-fed 
waters into Cook Inlet. 

Here lies a rugged highland area, far greater in extent than all 
of Switzerland — a virgin field for explorer and mountaineer. He 
who would master unattained summits, explore unknown rivers, or 
traverse untrodden glaciers in a region whose scenic beauties are 
hardly equalled, has not to seek them in South America or Central 
Asia, for generations will pass before the possibilities of the Alaskan 
Range are exhausted. But this is not a Switzerland, with its hotels, 
railways, trained guides, and well-worn paths. It will appeal only 
to him who prefers to strike out for himself, who can break his own 
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trail through trackless wilds, can throw the diamond hitch, and will 
take the chances of life and limb so dear to the heart of the true 
explorer. 

To the big game hunter it will prove a field unequalled on this 
continent. He will find among the mountains the dazzling white 
big-horn of Alaska, while in the foot-hill region the great Kodiak 
grizzly, the largest bear in the world, will test his nerves. Moose 
abound in the river bottoms, and herds of caribou roam over the 
timberless plateau. Down on the lowlands the frequent ponds are 




MOUNT MCKINLEY. 



breeding-grounds of duck, geese, and sandhill crane, and grouse 
are to be found among the spruce forests; above timber-line the 
ptarmigan, the characteristic Alaskan game-bird, changing his 
plumage with the seasons, meets the eye at every turn. 

Fascinating as this field will be to the explorer and hunter, yet 
to the mountaineer it offers a compelling challenge; for above all 
the giants of our western cordillera — Whitney, Shasta, Rainier, St. 
Elias, Logan — rises the unattained summit of Mt. McKinley, king 
of North American mountains. Whether seen from a distance or 
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close at hand, it is ever impressive, with its 20,300 feet more than 
half-buried in snow. So high it towers that, in the clear atmo- 
sphere of Alaska, it is visible for nearly 200 miles in every direction, 
from tidewater of the Pacific on one side to the banks of the Yukon 
on the other. 

Who shall name the discoverer of this culminating peak? No- 
doubt the first comers to this part of the continent, evidence of 
whose presence is furnished by the stone implements found in the 
caves of the Aleutian Islands, knew the mountain, and used it as a 
landmark in their hunting journeys. Certain it is that the two 
tribes whose hunting-grounds were separated by the mountain- 
barrier each had a name for it long before the appearance of the 
first white man. The Cook Inlet natives called it " Traleyka," 
meaning "highest land" or "big mountain;" but to them, essen- 
tially a salmon-eating coastal tribe, and only secondarily hunters of 
big game, it was merely a distant point, to which they attached no 
especial importance. 

The Kuskokwim natives, on the north side of the range, were 
hunters of the bear, caribou, and moose found along the piedmont 
plateau, and their excursions frequently led them to the very base 
of the mountains. What more natural than that the two imposing 
peaks towering above them should become interwoven with their 
folk-lore? The higher one they called "Teenali," regarding it as- 
the progenitor of the great barrier which marked the limit of their 
realm. Their journeys through the passes of the range were few 
and hazardous, for beyond were alien tribes of different language,, 
who were prone to war. 

The first explorer to visit the region lying in sight of Mt. 
McKinley was the famous English navigator, Captain Cook. His- 
journey around the world, begun a few days after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, brought him two years later to the 
mainland of what is now Alaska. Entering the great embayment 
which bears his name, he explored it until turned back by shallow 
water, deeply disappointed that it was not the long-sought passage 
to the Atlantic. During his brief stay at the head of the Inlet 
clouds must have veiled the mountains, or they would scarcely have 
escaped notice in his very circumstantial journal of the voyage,, 
even though his interest lay in the waters and not in the land. 

At the time that Cook explored the mainland of Alaska the 
Russians, striking out from Siberia, had already obtained foothold 
in the Aleutian Islands. Step by step their traders followed the 
chain eastward, harvesting the valuable sea-otter skins, of whose 
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worth the natives had no conception. In the course of years they 
spread gradually along the southern coast, and in 1783 established 
a colony on Kadiak Island, the first permanent settlement in 
Alaska. From this post, which then represented the easternmost 
extension of Russian occupation, the traders must soon have made 
their way along the shores of Cook Inlet; for when Captain Port- 
lock, one of Cook's officers, visited the Inlet in 1787, he found 
the Russian traders already in possession, though without as yet 
any permanent habitation. 

It is fair to assume that these Russian traders were the first 
white men to behold Mt. McKinley, whose towering summit is 
visible from many points at the head of Cook Inlet. Even they, 
savage to barbarity and cruel almost beyond conception, with but 
one thought in their minds — furs — were sufficiently impressed by 
the mountain to give it the name " Bulshaia," meaning "big 
mountain. ,, As such it was known in Russian literature ; but, strange 
to say, references to it were few. During the three-quarters of a 
century that the Russians held sway occasional exploring expe- 
ditions visited the coast, and some penetrated Cook Inlet. One of 
these was led by George Vancouver, who in 1794 had assumed the 
task of extending Cook's surveys. Vancouver appears to have caught 
a glimpse of the Alaskan Range, for he makes mention of " distant 
stupendous mountains." This is the first definite reference which 
I have been able to find to these high mountains, though it is quite 
possible that they are mentioned in some of the older Russian nar- 
ratives. 

When, in 1834, Malakof, an employee of the Russian-American 
Fur Company, which controlled all of Alaska, made an ineffectual 
attempt to ascend the Sushitna River, he must have been in sight 
of Mt. McKinley as he dragged his clumsy Russian boat against 
the swift current; but his mission was to find virgin fields for the 
fur trader, and he seems to have paid no heed to the mountain. 

After Russian America became a possession of the United States, 
in 1866, the fur trader continued his vocation on Cook Inlet, and 
still we find almost no mention of Mt. McKinley. In the course of 
time a few hardy pioneers, chiefly traders and prospectors, made 
their way inland across the coastal barrier and explored the Yukon 
basin. Little is known of their journeys, which must have been 
accomplished with great difficulty, but there is evidence that they 
saw the mountain, though only at a distance; and stories of its 
stupendous height were told in many an isolated trader's post and 
around many a lonely camp-fire. Such rumours, however, did 
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not reach the outer world in sufficiently definite form to be noted 
by cartographers. 

Thus as the years rolled on this high peak was known only 
locally to whites, not one of whom recognized the importance of 
calling the attention of geographers to its position. 

In 1886 Lieut, (now Major) Henry C. Allen, U. S. A., since 
grown prominent in the Philippines as chief of the constabulary 
forces, was sent to Alaska, at his own suggestion, to explore the 
Copper River. Fascinating as would be a description of his daring 
journey, hardly equalled in the annals of Alaskan exploration, we 
are concerned only with his observation of Mt. McKinley. While 
making his dash down the Tanana in a flimsy skin boat, half- 
starved, Allen persistently kept up his topographic notes. He 
records far to the south of his route a rugged, snow-capped range, 
and he sketched in profile the several peaks of exceptional altitude. 
Allen was, however, 150 miles away, and could not realize that he 
had looked upon the highest peaks of the continent. 

The finding of gold on Cook Inlet in 1894 quickly wrought great 
changes in its population. The trader who was content to remain 
at his post and wait for the natives to bring him furs for barter was 
succeeded by the restless prospector, who, following the traditions 
of his class, struck out in search of new fields. Some pushed their 
way up the Sushitna, and must have obtained glorious views of the 
Alaskan Range; but they were seeking gold, and were little inter- 
ested in the cause of geography, until, in 1896, W. A. Dickey was 
struck by the stupendous height of the largest in the group. 
Though he was probably no nearer to it than a score of others, he 
seems to have been the first to recognize its geographic importance. 
Without instruments, he made a bold guess that it exceeded 20,000 
feet in altitude, and had the enterprise to give it the name " Mt. 
McKinley " and to make public his observations. 

The world at large paid little heed to this discovery, looking 
upon it as just another of the wild tales which emanated from 
Alaska. But at the same time that Dickey was stemming the mad 
current of the Sushitna an event occurred which was destined to 
change Alaska's position in the mind of the world — the Klondike 
gold was discovered. Then it was that the Federal Government 
awakened and attempted to make up for its long neglect of this 
vast domain. Money was appropriated to develop its resources, 
and among the various departments enlisted for the work the 
United States Geological Survey was enabled to begin the series of 
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explorations which has been extended during the past seven years 
to some of the remotest parts of the Territory. 

Of the six Survey parties despatched to this new field in the 
summer of 1898, one, led by George H. Eldredge and Robert Mul- 
drow, held its course up the Sushitna River, hoping to cross the 
range and reach the Yukon basin beyond. But this was no easy 
matter. After dragging their heavily-laden canoes against the 
swift current to the source of navigation, they struck out on foot, 
each man shouldering as large a pack as he could carry. A hun- 
dred miles' march brought them across the divide, only to find 
their way barred by a river and their provisions so low that they 
were forced to turn back, half-starved and worn out with the hard 
work. They had not reached the Yukon, but their triangulation 
surveys along the river had located and determined the height of 
the high mountains to the west, substantiating Dickey's phenomenal 
estimate. 

In the face of similar difficulties, two other parties carried sur- 
veys within the shadow of the Alaskan Range — one, under J. E. 
Spurr and W. S. Post, up a western fork of the Sushitna, and down 
the Kuskokwim to Bering Sea; the other, led by W. J. Peters and 
myself, up the White River and down the Tanana to the Yukon. 
Both expeditions gained valuable knowledge of the location and 
character of the range, though their routes lay far from the two 
great mountains at its heart. 

These three explorations of 1898 had blocked out an area of 
about 50,000 square miles, within which lay the high peaks. Mt. 
McKinley was gradually becoming something more than an Arctic 
myth. In response to the demand that now arose for further infor- 
mation, the army entered upon the scene in the person of Lieut, 
(now Capt.) Joseph S. Herron. With five white men, two Indian 
guides, and fifteen horses, he landed on the north bank of the 
Keechatna early in July, 1899, and struck out westward toward 
a pass in the mountains which lay to the north of the one discovered 
by Spurr. All went well with Herron until he had traversed the 
range, which took his Indian guides to the limit of their hunting- 
grounds, and hence their knowledge. Frightened at the prospect 
of entering the great unknown beyond, the two valiant warriors 
stole away one night and left the expedition very much perplexed. 
Resolving to push on, however, they followed the course of the 
Kuskokwim, previously surveyed by Spurr, and, after many hard- 
ships — scarcity of grass, shipwreck on a raft, the loss of provisions, 
the many obstacles to their progress — they were at last found by 
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natives, and led to the army post at the mouth of the Tanana. The 
journey which had been planned for a summer's trip had taken 
them nearly six months. They had approached within 50 miles of 
Mt. McKinley; and, first of white men, had seen its northern base. 
Herron's exploration, even though he was unable to carry on any 
instrumental surveys, reduced the size of the unknown area, but as 
yet no one had actually set foot upon the mountain. After the 
miscarriage of Herron's plans, it was for some time deemed impos- 
sible to make the journey from the Pacific waters to the Yukon, 
along the base of Mt. McKinley, within the short summer of this 
northern region. Three years' cumulative experience of the coun- 
try, however, convinced the Geological Survey authorities that it 




GLACIER IN THE HEART OF THE ALASKAN RANGE. 



could be done, and the burden of proof was assigned to a party 
under my leadership, with D. L. Reaburn as topographer and L. M. 
Prindle as geologic assistant. The story of our summer's journey I 
have told elsewhere; merely an outline will serve our purpose here. 
We left Cook Inlet about the first of June, with 20 horses, car- 
rying 105 days' provisions and equipment for our party of seven. A 
month was spent traversing the great swampy lowland lying between 
tidewater and the mountains. The horses were swum over three 
rivers, and forty miles of trail were chopped — the latter no easy task 
for so small a party. Meantime our worst hardship, the mosquito 
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pest, so wore upon the strength of man and beast that it seemed at 
times as if our project would have to be given up at the outset. 

The middle of July, however, found us traversing the Alaskan 
Range by a pass we had discovered, lying between Herron's Pass to 
the north and Spurr's to the south. After gaining the western 
slope we laid our course northeast close to the mountains, thus 
avoiding the lowland, which had proved so disastrous to Herron. 
Many swift glacial rivers surged athwart our line of march, each 
presenting its own problem of crossing; but finally, at the end of 
the second month of hard travelling, we pitched our camp at the 
base of Mt. McKinley, only 15 miles from the summit. On that day, 
when I stood at snow-line on the flank of the mountain, within nine 
miles of the top, the first white man to approach the highest peak 
on the continent, the first to behold the rugged grandeur of its 
snow and ice covered mass, all the dangers and hardships which we 
had encountered seemed a small price to pay for such an experience. 
Our mission of exploring and surveying did not permit us to 
attempt the summit, which loomed temptingly 17,000 feet above 
our camp. With the season over half-spent there was no time to 
linger; we must on to the Yukon. After a journey full of interest 
we reached the banks of that river on the 15th of September, having 
traversed 800 miles of unexplored region, and swum, forded, or 
bridged nearly two score rivers and streams. An instrumental sur- 
vey, thanks to Reaburn's indefatigable energy, was carried on 
throughout the journey; and this expedition completed the explo- 
ration of the west front of the range, as Eldridge's had the east 
front four years before. 

Reports of our experience awakened no little interest among 
those possessed of a taste for exploring, and plans were soon pro- 
jected to ascend the mountain. Mr. James Wickersham, one of 
three district Judges of Alaska, was the first in the field. Those 
who may think such a feat rather an unusual undertaking for a 
member of the highest tribunal of the Territory should eflec t that 
the life of a judge in this frontier region is by no means compar- 
able to that of his colleague in a more civilized community. Every 
year Judge Wickersham travels thousands of miles — by steamer and 
horse in summer, by dog-team and sleigh in winter. His position, 
therefore, requires not only legal training but also power of endur- 
ance; and it was not an unnatural impulse that led him to under- 
take this journey of hundreds of miles into an almost unexplored 
region between his terms of court. 

No circumstantial account of Wickersham's journey has ap- 
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peared in print, but it is known that he reached the base of the 
mountain after a long journey from the Yukon by steamer and 
pack-train. Failing in his attempt to reach the summit, he made 
his return through a series of thrilling experiences, covering part 
of the journey by raft. 

About the time that Wickersham had resumed his official duties, 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of Arctic and Antarctic fame, landed at 
Tyonek with a small party of men and horses, including Fred 
Printz, who, as packer of our party the preceding year, had shown 
a resourcefulness which contributed largely to the success of our 
expedition. Reaching the base of the mountain by the trail which 
we had established, Cook made a valiant but unsuccessful attempt 
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to reach the summit. His most important results were realized on 
the return journey, made through the very heart of the range — a 
daring piece of work, which furnished a valuable contribution to 
geographic knowledge. 

But Mt. McKinley still remains a challenge to the mountaineer. 
There is still a splendid field for the explorer, for, besides the two 
monster peaks whose summits have yet to be scaled, there are a 
score of lesser height. It will be strange indeed if some American 
does not take up the challenge now that the path is broken to this 
highest range on the continent, which in the past six years has 
emerged from the clouds of myth and stands an actual reality. 



